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FOREWORD 


This publication of the Gloucester County Historical Society is made 
possible by the incomes of the following trust funds: 


County of Gloucester Fund 
James C. Griscom Fund 
Thomas W. Synnott Fund 
Hubert Somers Fund 
John W. Sparks Fund 
Eli and Mary Burnett Steward Fund 


It is the first pamphlet to be printed of a series pertaining to the 
history of Old Gloucester County and follows the idea of the history of 
the Battle of Red Bank, issued by authority of the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, in connection with the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration of the battle. 

Thanks are extended to the Library of Congress, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, New York Historical Society, Dr. C. E. Godfrey, Depart- 
ment of Public Records of New Jersey, Thomas Ewing and the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders of Gloucester County for their assistance. 

The editor is much indebted to Griffin’s Life of Commodore Barry 
for information about him used in this article. 

The editor was born in Mannington Township, Salem County, New 
Jersey, and attended schools at Halltown, Sharptown and Woodstown, 
and does not recall having read or being told anything about the forag- 
ing expeditions of either General Wayne or Colonel Mawhood to Salem 
County. He does, however, remember being told by his father, without 
details, that a British army at one time camped at the northern end of 
Sharptown where the creamery of his lifelong friend, William Richman, 
is now located. 

For over one-third of a century the editor has lived in various 
places within the limits of Old Gloucester County, and the dearth of 
information in this county about its fascinating history, together with 
that of his native county, has inspired him to contribute, now and here- 
after, what he has been able to find in the hope that somehow or other 
his works may be used by school teachers in a fitting manner. In his 
opinion, it would be better to teach local history than that of ancient 
Greece or Rome, and thereby create greater civic pride in our home places. 





Foraging for Valley Forge by General Anthony 
Wayne in Salem and Gloucester Counties, 


N. J., with Associated Happenings 


Colonel Joseph Ellis, of Gloucester county, was appointed February 
15, 1777, Brigadier-General to take the place of Brigadier-General Phile- 
mon Dickinson, who had removed from the State. Colonel Ellis declined 
the honor and Colonel David Potter, of Cumberland county, also declined 
an appointment in place of Colonel Ellis, made by the Legislature six 
days later. 

After the resignation of General Silas Newcomb, December 4, 1777, 
Colonel Joseph Ellis was selected by Governor William Livingston to take 
command of Newcomb’s Brigade and continued as the ranking military 
officer of the community until the end of the Revolution. 

It is just to mention that many well-informed persons feel that 
the resignation of General Newcomb was caused by criticism that was 
entirely too harsh under the circumstances, He was short of field pieces 
and ammunition for his command which probably never exceeded five 
hundred men in service at any one time. A considerable part of his bri- 
gade was detached to join the Grand Army under Washington preceding 
the Battle of Brandywine. Col. David Potter was later captured near 
Frankford and paroled. He returned to his home in Cumberland county 
where he remained until he was exchanged. 

It must be borne in mind that the militia forces of New Jersey came 
and went in classes on their “tours of duty” under the state law and tried 
to maintain their home lives and vocations while serving from time to 
time as soldiers. General Washington on several different occasions paid 
high tribute to the Militia forces of New Jersey but continually decried 
the idea of short-time services of the Militia of the different states. 

On January 15, 1778, Colonel Ellis, from his headquarters at Haddon- 
field, wrote General Washington at Valley Forge that he had about five 
hundred men in service, who were destitute of ammunition, but he had 
prevented marketing intercourse between the neighborhood and Philadel- 
phia, Howe’s Winter Headquarters. Col. Ellis also wrote that his lack 
of field pieces had prevented the capture of several of the vessels of the 
enemy and had caused the loss of the cannon on board the wrecks of the 
Delaware River navy and fleet, which had been burned by the patriots 
after the evacuation and dstruction of Forts Mifflin and Mercer. 

The State of New Jersey could not furnish ammunition and Wash- 
ington lacked it just as he did shoes, clothing, blankets, medicines, food, 
forage and everything else of a material character that an army should 
have. 

Southern New Jersey had a plentiful supply of forage and food, but 
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it could not be taken to Valley Forge because of the scarcity of horses 
and wagons for the long haul necessary to avoid the enemy in Philadel- 
phia, who controlled the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers near Philadelphia, 
thus preventing transportation by water. The only way to obtain meat 
was to drive it to Valley Forge on the hoof. Cattle from the northward 
could not be obtained because of the weather conditions. 

The affairs of America never looked more ominous than during the 
never-to-be-forgotten winter of 1777-’8. The terrible misfortunes and 
conditions, however, did not prevent the activities of such men as Anthony 
Wayne, Light Horse Harry Lee, Allen McLane, Pulaski and others, who 
kept the foragers of the enemy on the alert and, more or less, within the 
City of Philadelphia. Those who took supplies to Philadelphia from its 
outskirts were called “Market people” and, generally, made part of the 
trip by night. : 

During the Winter it was evident that the British were also getting 
short of hay, fodder, straw, cereals and fresh meats. Governor Living- 
ston issued order to that outstanding fighter of Old Gloucester county, 
Col. Joseph Ellis, to remove all of the live stock in the counties of Bur- 
lington, Gloucester and Salem to the interior to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The army at Valley Forge being in dire distress Washington sent 
the high-spirited Pennsylvania, General Anthony Wayne, out on a forag- 
ing expedition, which, when finished, resulted in a complete circuit of 
Gen. William Howe’s army in Philadelphia. Wayne with his detachment 
crossed the Delaware river twice, once below and once above the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Major John Andre, the unfortunate Adjutant-General of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s army, facetiously wrote what he called the “Cow Chase” in 
1780, the closing stanza of which read as follows: 


“And now I’ve closed my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it, 

Lest this same warrio-drover, Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet.” 


This bit of satire may have had some of its foundation of fact in the 
foraging expedition made by Wayne in Salem and Gloucester counties in 
February, 1778, as well as the affair at Bulls Ferry. 


General Wayne Lands in Salem County and Collects Cattle 


On February 16, 1778, Major General Nathaniel Greene wrote Wash- 
ington that General Anthony Wayne had gone to Wilmington, Delaware, 
to cross over to New Jersey if the ice would permit; otherwise he would 
make a large circuit and come in by the way of Goshen. Wayne’s orders 
were to drive all the live stock back from the New Jersey shore bordering 
on the Delaware and forward it to Valley Forge by the shortest and 
safest route. He was also ordered to destroy the hay to prevent its use 
by the enemy in Philadelphia. He landed in Salem county on the 19th of 
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February and proceeded to Salem, where he arrived the same evening. 
Immediately after Wayne’s arrival he dispatched a letter addressed to 
Brigadier-General Joseph Ellis of the local militia to cellect the cattle 
and horses at Gloucester, Cooper’s Ferry and Haddonfield and take them 
to a secure place, and at the same time have his militiamen refrain from 
insulting or abusing the owners. Wayne took it for granted that Col. 
Ellis was a Brigadier-General but he had declined that honor just a year 
before. 

On February 21st Col. Ellis wrote to General Wayne from Haddon- 
field as follows: 

“IT am happy in just receiving your orders by express, which I shall 
be particularly careful in attending to. Such cattle, etc., as are fit for 
present use and the several horses for the immediate use of the cavalry 
in the neighborhood of Gloucester, Coopers Ferries and my present quar- 
ters shall be taken and driven to some secure place as soon as the small 
detachment under my command can possibly collect them. 

“You may depend upon my being so attentive to the motions of the 
enemy that you shall receive the earliest intelligence of their route. 

“T shall be as well careful to prevent any insult or abuse whatever 
being offered to the inhabitants through which the militia may pass, as 
executing any other orders that I may receive from you. 

“T am, Dear Sir, Your Most Obt. Hum. Serv. 

“Jos. Ellis.” 


On the morning of the 20th of February, Wayne sent out several 
detachments and, according to a letter he wrote to Washington from Had- 
donfield on the 25th, he had succeeded in collecting in Salem county 
about one hundred and fifty head of cattle, despite the fact that the 
inhabitants, who had an abundant supply, had secreted them in the 
swamps, which made them difficult to find. He probably spent two days 
foraging in Salem county, and, while there, heard the enemy were about 
to land a force at Burlington to intercept him. He, therefore, attempted 
to send the cattle from Salem county over to New Castle, Delaware, by 
means of Captain John Barry’s boats, but the effort failed. Whether 
the failure was caused by the inadequacy of the boats, the ice in the 
river, or the presence of the enemy, is not known to the writer. 

In the early part of February Captain Barry with four of his row 
galleys that were saved after the fall of Fort Mifflin, sneaked down the 
Delaware past the City of Philadelphia with about twenty five or thirty 
men and was of great assistance to General Wayne. 

While Wayne was on his foraging expedition Barry captured the 
Kitty and the Mermaid, two vessels convoyed by the Alert with ten guns, 
but while sacking the two ships he was discovered by the British cruisers 
and was compelled to burn them and beach the Alert. It is probable 
that the supplies taken off the destroyed vessels were sent forward to 
Valley Forge at the same time as the cattle. 

In a letter dated Salem, February 23rd General Wayne ordered Cap- 
tain John Barry, also at Salem, later the first Commodore of the United 
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States Navy, to go up the river with his row galleys and burn all of the 
hay between Salem and Billingsport in order that the enemy might be 
deprived of its benefits. Wayne wrote Barry that there was reputed to 
be nearly one hundred tons on the place of John Kelly at the mouth of 
Raccoon Creek and also a considerable quantity up Mantua Creek. 

On February 26, 1778, Captain Barry wrote to General Washington 
to the effect that he had destroyed about four hundred tons of forage 
before the enemy’s boats had appeared and deprived him of the ability 
to proceed further. Barry promised to transmit the names of the per- 
sons whose hay he had destroyed together with the quantity belonging to 
each, as he had been ordered to do by General Wayne before he left 
Salem on the twenty-third of February. 

Wayne probably marched up the Old King’s Highway from Salem 
to Blessington, now Sharptown, and on by the Moravian Church on Old- 
mans Creek to Swedesboro. He ordered Captain John Barry, with his 
row galleys, to make a feint on the 24th at the mouth of Raccoon Creek, 
which was done at 10 o’clock in the morning. This movement, as was 
hoped, attracted the attention of the enemy and, on the morning of the 
25th, just after midnight, they sent down by Gloucester Point (on the 
Pennsylvania shore), twenty flat-bottomed boats, together with a num- 
ber of other craft all filled with troops, under Lieut. Col. Abercrombie. 
While they were rowing down the river Wayne had horsemen scouting up 
and down the river front trying to locate their landing place, which 
proved to be Billingsport, early on the 25th, on which day Wayne was at 
Haddonfield, where he had joined forces with Col. Ellis. The combined 
patriot forces amounted to about 550 men. 

The route of Wayne from Swedesboro is supposed to have been by 
way of the King’s Highway to the south end of Woodbury, passing 
through the farm now occupied bv James C. Griscom, thence over to the 
Clements Bridge Road to Haddonfield. By means of this route the sol- 
diers protecting the cattle escort could be kept between the cattle and the 
river, which is not far distant from the King’s Highway that ran from 
Woodbury to the Big Timber Creek bridge at Westville (Buck Tavern), 
and thence to Mt. Ephraim. 

On February 25 the cattle from Salem county were at Mt. Holly, 
and Wayne wrote from Haddonfield to Washington that there were enough 
more between Cooper’s and Dunk’s ferries (Camden and Beverly) whieh 
he expected to drive in within four days to bring the total number of 
cattle up to 250 head and also 30 horses for Lee’s Legion. The owners 
had received certificates signed by Col. Richard Butler, which were pre- 
sumably redeemed by a Commissary officer and Quartermaster at Mt. 
Holly during the month of May following. 


General Wayne Escapes from the Enemy, Scares Them and Saves His 
Cattle. Pulaski Takes Part in the Engagement 


On February 26th Wayne wrote Governor William Livingston from 
Mt. Holly that the enemy forces amounting to about 2,000 men had been 
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split at Billingsport and that 1,500 of them had proceeded toward Salem 
and had encamped the night before within seven miles of that place 
(near Sharptown), and about 500 had gone up to Haddonfield, where 
they, were joined at dawn of day on the 26th by about 1,300 more men, 
who had crossed from Philadelphia to Cooper’s Ferry at 2 o’clock in the 
morning with the expectation of capturing the forces under Wayne and 
Ellis. 

General Wayne fortunately received timely warning of the approach 
of the enemy from one of Col. Ellis’ mounted sentinels, named Chew, on 
the river front, who made a thrilling ride to Haddonfield. Wayne ordered 
one of his drummers to beat a tattoo and hastily decamped from Haddon- 
field and happily escaped the army that arrived in the town on the heels 
of his fleeing troops, who had been quartered in the homes of the inhabi- 
tants and in the Friends’ Meeting House. This wa’ early in the morning 
of February 26th, while it was yet dark. 

Pulaski was at Trenton with about eighteen of his horsemen. The 
rest of his troop was divided and doing duty at great distances by orders 
of Washington. An express rider notified him of the events at Haddon- 
field. On the 28th of February he was at Burlington with fifty light 
horsemen he had hastily collected in the country. At this time a thaw had 
broken up the ice on the river. Col. Ellis with 250 of his militia, his 
entire force, was at Evesham Meeting House at the junction of the Egg 
Harbor and Mount Holly roads. The main body of the army of the 
enemy was at Haddonfield, but small detachments were out foraging 
between Cooper and Big Timber Creeks. 

Wayne made a return forced march from Mount Holly to strike the 
enemy, and at 9 o’clock at night he arrived at the home of Capt. Joseph 
Matlack, about four miles southeast of Haddonfield, where he was joined 
by General Pulaski with his fifty light horsemen. An hour later Pulaski 
attempted to surprise the outpost of the enemy at a mill a half mile out 
of Haddonfield. Colonel Sterling, the English Commander, however, was 
not surprised, but was greatly deceived as to the number of Wayne’s 
troops and, believing them to be superior in number to his own, left Had- 
donfield in three columns and precipitately retreated at 11 o’clock at 
night to Cooper’s Ferry, where he arrived before daybreak, leaving behind 
the wagons, horses and most of the cattle he had taken from the Glouces- 
ter county inhabitants, who later claimed their property. 

Wayne’s troops were greatly fatigued, but late the next morning, 
March 1st, he, with General Pulaski, reconnoitered the enemy and found 
them in full force at the ferry unable to cross on account of a high wind 
but well protected by their ships. In the middle of the afternoon the 
wind died down and they transported thirty-six head of cattle they had 
saved. 

General Pulaski, fretting over the embarkment of the enemy, was 
anxious to change them, and General Wayne ordered Captain Doyle up 
with his company of fifty men, who were three miles in advance of the 
rest of the detachment, which was ordered to follow as quickly at pos- 
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sible. At this instant Wayne was informed of a fresh body of troops 
from Philadelphia, who were marching up Cooper’s Creek. He ordered 
Col. Ellis with his militia on that route to advance and engage them. 
Col. Sterling brought up his full force and Wayne fell back slowly until 
Col. Butler’s detachment could join him, but he did not arrive until dark, 
too late to join in the skirmish. The Hessian Grenadiers had meanwhile 
attempted to go across Cooper’s Creek bridge, but were defeated by Col. 
Ellis with about one hundred of his militiamen. Franklin Davenport of 
Woodbury commanded a field piece in this engagement, which was a 
general one on the part of the field pieces and muskets of the enemy 
troops and the cannon of their ships. 

The enemy left for Philadelphia before 9 o’clock at night. Pulaski 
acted with his usual bravery and had his own and four other horses of 
his troop wounded. 

The following receipt among the papers of the Gloucester County. 
Historical Society is a reminder of Count Pulaski while he was aiding 
General Wayne: 


“Evesham, Burlington County, 
March 6, 1778 
Received of Mr. John Inskeep, sixteen pounds of beef for a party of 
General Polaskee’s Cavalry.” 
“Per order Gen’l Polaskee 
Thos. Pemberton, Lieut. L. Dragoons. 
To Commissary Gen’].” | 


According to one of General Wayne’s letters to Washington, Aber- 
crombie, who commanded the enemy detachment that went to Salem, 
took fright because of exaggerated reports that Wayne was returning 
from Mt. Holly and that the militia were collecting in large numbers. He 
hastily left Salem in his boats without the cattle he had collected and 
arrived in Phiadelphia on March 1st. Colonel Sterling and Major Simcoe 
followed late at night from Cooper’s Ferries, but it is probable that the 
entire force from Haddonfield was not landed at Philadelphia until after 
midnight. 

It is apparent that the first foraging expedition of the British to 
Salem and Gloucester counties did not result in the collection of very 
much food supplies or the capture of the adroit Wayne, who, in the 
“Cow Chase,” written by Major Andre, was nicknamed the “warrio- 
drover.” 

Arnold’s idea of treason is supposed to have had its inception here in 
Old Gloucester county, because of the notoriety given the use of army 
teams sent down to Batsto by him for his private gain. The lamented, 
talented soldier, Adjutant-General Major Andre’, lost his life as a spy 
because of his plotting with sanction of General Sir Henry Clinton with 
the foul and infamous Arnold at West Point in 1780. Tears for Andre 
and curses for Arnold will be the judgment of mankind as long as men 
can think, write and speak. 


. On March 4th General Wayne wrote General Washington from Had- 
donfield that he would begin his march for Valley Forge the next day 
and that he had been delayed in order to obtain shoes for his troops, 
who were almost barefoot. By this time it is possible that the herd of 
cattle for the relief of Valley Forge had arrived at that place. Whether 
they were sent across the river at Burlington or Trenton, or elsewhere, has 
not been determined. In General Wayne’s letter of February 25th he 
wrote, “I shall push the cattle for Trent Town.” Wayne himself was in 
Bordentown as late as March 14th. 


The Queen’s Rangers 


This partisan corps was composed of Loyalists gathered together in 
Connecticut and in the vicinity of New York City, and increased by about 
one hundred additional men who had enlisted chiefly in Pennsylvania 
after the landing of Sir William Howe at the head of the Chesapeake 
Bay late in August and before October 15, 1777. On that day Captain 
John Graves Simcoe, a gallant young soldier in his early twenties, was 
promoted Major and given command of the Corps which was uniformed 
so much like the Continental troops that its men were sometimes mis- 
taken for natriots. They, together with other Loyalists, because of their 
green uniforms, were generally spoken of as “Greens.” The British 
troops were called “Red Coats.” 

The Queen’s Rangers was mainly eomposed of foot soldiers but had 
a small group of about thirty light horsemen, called Huzzars, commanded 
by Lieutenant Wickham; they were used as mounted advance guards and 
scouts. 

At the time General Howe sent Lt.-Col. Abercrombie down the Dela- 
ware to Billingsport, Howe ordered the Queen’s Rangers under Major 
Simcoe and the 42nd Regiment under Col. Sterling to Cooper’s Ferry to 
attack General Wayne. Col. Markham with a detachment was also order- 
ed across the Delaware to encamp at Cooper’s Ferry and forage in its 
vicinity. 

The enemy under Col. Sterling and Major Simcoe proceeded to Had- 
donfield and found that General Wayne had left a very short time before 
their arrival. British troops then patrolled all of the territory from 
Salem to Haddonfield. The next morning Simcoe was detached to take or 
destroy some excellent boats and stores which had been secreted in Big 
Timber Creek after the fall of Fort Mercer, November 20, 1777. His men 
located one hundred and fifty barrels of tar, which were placed in the 
boats and, late in the evening, were rowed down to the British fleet in the 
river by refugees. The next night when the refugees (unenlisted Tories), 
who had volunteered to take the tar to the fleet returned, they had with 
them a few local militiamen who had been captured because they had 
mistaken the “Greens” for the rear guard of Wayne’s Continental troops. 

Simcoe, in his “Journal of the Operations of the Queen’s Rangers,” 
mentions a militia Lieutenant, by the name of Tew, who cannot be identi- 
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fied by the writer. The name was common in New England and has 
been found in Philadelphia, but Lieut. Tew was evidently not a native of 
Gloucester county and it is barely possible that Aaron Chew was meant. 
Simcoe had been informed that Tew with his men had fired upon the 
refugees and he intended to set fire to Tew’s house as a punishment, but 
permitted Mrs. Tew and other women with the assistance of a few refu- 
gees, her former neighbors, to remove her household effects to an out- 
building. While preparations for the destruction of the home were pro- 
gressing, Simcoe was informed that some boatmen from the fleet, while 
rowing up the creek, had met the refugees and in the darkness they had 
fired upon each other by mistake, but eventually had joined forces and 
rowed together to the fleet. This opportune information induced Simcoe 
to change his mind and the house was spared. 

Simcoe marched back with his Huzzars to Haddonfield and early the 
following morning he made an excursion to the Egg Harbor road, where 
he secured some barreled rum, a few cattle and destroyed some tobacco. 
Late at night he received orders from Col. Sterling to retreat from Had- 
donfield because of the alarm caused by the news of the return of General 
Wayne. The rum was destroyed and a hasty march to Cooper’s Ferry was 
commenced. A cold sleet fell during the retreat and Simcoe related in 
his “Journal” that on arrival at the ferry he had to spend the coldest 
night he ever felt without a fire. When daylight came the weather 
cleared. A barn was accidently set on fire. In the effort to save the 
forage the action on Cooper’s Creek occurred and Simcoe paid a tribute 
to General Pulaski, who was in advance of his troops on the opposite 
side of the creek. Someone loudly called to him, “You are a brave fel- 
low, yet you must go away,” but, not doing so, a soldier was directed to 
try to shoot him and succeeded in wounding his horse. According to 
Simcoe’s modest narrative Pulaski would have been captured or killed if 
the Huzzars of the Queen’s Rangers had not already been embarked 
across the river. In the engagement a few of Simcoe’s men were wounded 
and Sergeant McPherson was killed. The embarkation was completed 
and, on March 2nd, the Queen’s Rangers were back in their old quarters 
doing duty outside of Philadelphia, where their principal occupation 
seems to have been to protect the market people on the Frankford road. 

Simcoe does not mention the 500 men that Wayne said had come up 
from Abercrombie’s command that landed at Billingsport. It is probable 
they were not quartered in Haddonfield. 


Ensign George Ewing Visited His Relatives and Friends 
and Met Declos the Frenchman 


From the Journal of George Ewing, a Cumberland county soldier of 
the Revolution, we learn that he was an ensign under Brigadier-General 
Maxwell. On February 4th he obtained a furlough, crossed the Delaware 
River at Dunk’s Ferry and proceeded to Haddonfield where he saw many 
of his friends in the militia. From Haddonfield he rode to Mr. Lee’s in 
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Sandtown (Mt. Royal); from there to Blue Ball (tavern), and thence to 
Roadstown. 

Two of his entries are as follows: 

“February 24, 1778. If I mistake not a part of the enemy landed at 
Billingsport and marched to Salem. The militia was called to oppose 
them and I set out with them this day. I met with Mr. Duclos and had 
a great deal of pleasure in his company. We rode to Hancock’s bridge 
and then to Greenwich.” 

“February 27, 1778. This day if I mistake not I went from Roads- 
town to my Uncle Joshua and about ten o’clock at night, just as I was 
going to bed, Mr. Philip Statham came and informed us that the enemy 
were in possession of his house and in a few minutes the militia were 
under arms and marched down, but all too late, the enemy were gone, 
near 150 of the militia were raised in four hours.” 

One may readily imagine the excitement and activity occasioned by 
alarm guns and dispatch riders calling the farmers to defend themselves 
against one of the most notorious raids in American history. Lawrence 
Carney, a Revolutionary patriot, ancestor of the writer, lived at Allo- 
way’s Creek. He joined the Continental Army and saw Cornwallis sur- 
render at Yorktown. 

By March 20th Ensign Ewing had returned to Valley Forge where, 
on May 3rd, his Brigade of Artillery attended Divine services at the New 
Jersey Camp where Reverend Andrew Hunter, the tea burner of Green- 
wich, Cumberland county, and the pastor and educator of Woodbury, 
preached the sermon. Hunter’s first wife is buried in North Woodbury 
Presbyterian graveyard. (See Samuel Mickle’s Diary.) 


Colonel Israel Shreve Visited Old Gloucester County 


Colonel Israel Shreve on March 3rd, 1778, wrote his wife, Polly, 
from Valley Forge, and told her that he had returned from a trip to New 
Jersey on February 24th and that he and Colonel (David) Brearley had 
narrowly escaped being taken by a party of British light horsemen: While 
here he visited Cooper’s Ferry and Woodbury, and said that the latter 
place looked very much distressed and that Polly Wood and Mary Bran- 
son wished to be remembered to Mrs. Shreve. At the outbreak of the 
War Colonel Shreve lived in Deptford township, Gloucester county, prob- 
ably near Woodbury. His letter does not mention General Wayne, but 
does state that he had dined with General and Mrs. Washington on March 
1st, and Lord and Lady Stirling the next day. He wrote that he had 
hoped to get leave to go home for a few days but that General Maxwell 
was going away the next day, and that the command of the Brigade 
would fall on him during the absence of the General. He sent Mrs. 
Shreve $300 by his Quartermaster, Osmun, and expressed the expecta- 
tion that his pay would be increased $40 a month. The tone of his letter 
indicates that what he sent was the most he could send. He was hopeful 
that, after the return of General Maxwell, he could be spared a few days 
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to visit his home, but in the interim he invited Mrs. Shreve to visit him 
at his headquarters in the house of John Mitchell, where General Max- 
well was quartered. It is evident that his visit to Gloucester county was on 
military duty, but unfortunately his letter gives no hint of it 

John Shreve, minor son of Israel Shreve of Woodbury, at a Prepara- 
tive meeting, was disowned in December, 1780, for having been in the 
army. He was only 14 years old when he enlisted. His acknowledgment 
in August, 1788, stated he held several offices and was in the army for 
several years. 

A splendid account of him and his father is given in the Genealogy 
of the French family by the late Howard B. French, a member of our 
society. 

Jacob B. Elfreth, who at one time was a resident of Haddonfield, 
kept a diary while he was employed as a bookkeeper in Philadelphia, and 
the following was taken from it which refers to an interview he had 
with Thomas Stokes in 1827. 


Narrative of Thomas Stokes from the Journal of 
Jacob B. Elfreth, 1827 


“In the year 1778, while the British had possession of Philadelphia, 
two or three thousand of them were stationed at Haddonfield on a forag- 
ing party, or some such purpose, where they remained a considerable 
time, although they were frequently told the Continental troops would 
be down upon them. One evening in the second month of a first day of 
the week the village was full of them, when it was snowing and quite 
stormy; Count Pulaski came down from the Pine woods piloted by two 
of their neighbors about sunset, as far as Kays Mill (now occupied, 1827, 
by Thomas Evans), where they came upon the sentinels of the British 
upon whom they fired. This alarmed the British army stationed at Had- 
donfield who, thinking themselves likely to be surrounded, immediately 
took up their line of march and all left the village in a few minutes and 
marched down to Cooper’s Ferry through the storm. 

“Pulaski and his men, after firing upon the sentinels, immediately 
wheeled about and went that evening to Joshua Stokes, the father of my 
guest, about three miles from Haddonfield, where they put up their horses 
in the barn, under sheds, etc., and most of them lodged there that night. 
They had been cleaning up grain the day before which was left lying on 
the barn floor not expecting to have such visitors but they turned their 
horses in amongst it. 

“I must here communicate a little information I received from my 
present employer, Isaac C. Jones, who was then a boy and lived with 
Joshua Stokes. He went to school in the neighborhood to my uncle, 
Daniel Roberts. He went to bed in the evening and was fast asleep when 
Count Pulaski arrived there, so that he knew nothing about it until the 
next morning. When he came down stairs he found the table covered 
with swords and the soldiers lying about the floor. Not expecting to see 
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such a sight he started back, when one of them said, ‘Don’t be afraid, 
my little man, we won’t hurt you.’ Thomas Stokes at that time lived a 
mile from his father and six or eight soldiers lodged with them. He told 
me the British cut off the timber in the neighborhood of Cooper’s Ferry 
during the summer of 1778 and left the wood corded up when they 
marched away from Philadelphia. 

“Speaking of the defeat of the Hessians at Red Bank he told me 
that Count Donop asked the favor of taking that fort, but, a day or two 
before the attack, an engineer from Connecticut arrived there and told 
them the fort was too large for the number of men; they then cut a 
ditch inside of the original fortifications and lined the bank with cannon 
loaded with grape shot. When the Hessians came up and entered the 
first enclosure they considered the fort as taken and gave a hurrah say- 
ing, the day was theirs, but just as they marched up they were fired upon 
and 500 killed in about fifteen minutes. The rest retreated. Count 
Donop was killed. 

“Jacob Stokes, a staunch Whig, was taken a prisoner by the Hes- 
sians on the way to the fort to prevent him from giving information, 
but was soon after released. He was an uncle to Thomas Stokes. I 
believe he lived at Mt. Ephraim. I have often thought I would note 
down what my dear father told me respecting his sufferings in the 
Revolutionary War. He was married in 1775 and the war broke out the 
next year, or at least Independence was declared in 1776. He was a Whig 
and was present at the reading of the Declaration of Independence. I 
think it was at Gloucester. When the British troops first entered Had- 
donfield his oldest son, my brother Joseph, was a babe—if it was after the 
defeat at Red Bank, as I think it was. He must have been about a year 
and ten months old. They were very much exasperated and, as the Con- 
tinental troops were at that time quartered at Haddonfield, it was said 
the British expected to take them by surprise and their commanding offi- 
cer had given orders to his troops if they found the American soldiers 
in the village to bayonet men, women and children; but a patriotic coun- 
tryman, whose name I have forgotten, by great exertion and swimming 
his horse across a mill pond gave timely notice of their approach. One 
of my father’s neighbors awakened him to tell him they were coming. He 
had several soldiers quartered at his house who were asleep, but they 
got away on time, for, as the British entered the village at one end, the 
Continentals made their escape at the other. They were off in such haste 
that they left their candles burning in the meeting-house, where some of 
them were quartered and, as the candles were stuck up against the 
posts, one of them took fire and the meeting-house was in danger of 
being burnt, which was prevented by one of the inhabitants discovering 
it in time and putting it out. 

“The British were very much enraged when they found the Ameri- 
cans had made their escape and, as they were accompanied by some 
Tories, they knew who to regard as enemies. The party that entered my 
father’s house began the work of destruction there; they burst open his 
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desk with the butt end of a musket, rifled his liquor case, but, finding 
only wine, they broke the bottles to pieces; one of them with his arm 
swept the chinaware out of the cupboard on to the floor breaking it in 
pieces and exclaiming, “See what George Washington has done for you!’ 
One fellow made a pass at my father with his bayonet, but he jumped 
aside and begged him to spare his life, which he did. One thrust his bay- 
onet through the bed on which my brother Joseph had been sleeping, but 
my mother had taken him up: a few minutes before. 

“They plundered everything they could lay their hands on, not even 
sparing the child’s clouts, which were hanging on the line. This cireum- 
stance makes me think it must have been before the defeat at Red Bank. 
My father and mother then lived in a small frame house near where 
John Cill now resides at the upper end of Haddonfield. My mother told 
me a British officer and several soldiers were quartered with them. She 
was afraid of the soldiers when the officer was absent and, on his return, 
mentioned her fears to him, upon which he said, ‘Madam, don’t be afraid; 
not a hair on your head shall be hurt,’ and afterwards, when he was 
going out, he would leave his sword upon the table as a kind of protec- 
tion to her. This man behaved like a gentleman throughout and, when 
they were about to leave the village, he paid her in gold for every meal 
he had eaten in the house and also for what his fellow officers had eaten 
when they came to visit them. He tried to persuade my father to accom- 
pany them to Philadelphia but without effect. Soon after this my father 
and mother removed further into the country to be out of the way of the 
soldiers. I think they went to live with a person by the name of Kay. 
ly father was a cabinet-maker.” 

The episodes described by Elfreth took place after the Battle of 
Red Bank, which occurred October 22, 1777, 

Colonel Christopher Greene arrived at Red Bank on October 11, 
1777, after an arduous and hasty march of 35 miles in one day and, while 
the change in the fort may have been suggested by an engineer from 
Connecticut, Duplessis, the Frenchman, is now generally credited with the 
plan of the alteration and carried it to completion. The Board of War 
recommended him to Congress for promotion at the first proper oppor- 
tunity. 

February, 1778, had 28 days and March 1st fell on Sunday. 


Colonel Johnson Mistaken 


Colonel Robert G. Johnson, in his admirable little history of Salem, 
vublished in 1839, like all other historians, the writer included, has made 
some errors, especially in recounting the foraging expeditions to Salem. 
Wayne did not follow Abercrombie as stated by Johnson. He preceded 
nim. The first expedition of the enemy to Salem was presumably for two 
reasons: first, to capture General Wayne, and, second, to make arrange- 
rents to get cattle and forage for Sir William Howe’s army in Philadel- 
vhia. Johnson wrote that about 500 men under the command of Lieut.- 
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Col. Abercrombie of the 52nd Regiment about February 20, 1778, were 
sent from Philadelphia to Salem by water and returned the same way 
after remaining a few days. The account by Johnson is not entirely sub- 
stantiated by facts now obtainable. Wayne said there were 2,000 troops 
sent from Philadelphia by boats that landed at Billingsport. This is cor- 
roborated by the diary of Frederick Schmidt, parson of the Moravian 
Church on the Kings Highway at Oldmans Creek. On February 25, 1778, 
he wrote: “Over two thousand English troops pass on their way to Salem. 
The house was full of soldiers—polite, but carrying off rifles.” (See 
“Notes on Old Gloucester County,” 1917.) 

Col. Johnson certainly confused the two expeditions of the British 
to Salem because, in writing of the second expedition he said Wayne was 
too vigilant an officer to be surprised, whereas Wayne was then nowhere 
near Salem. He had returned to Valley Forge. 


Montressor and Stedman Quoted 


Montressor, in his “Journal,” under date of March 1st, wrote: “Re- 
turned from Salem, 60 miles from hence, the two Battalions, Light In- 
fantry and the two established engineers in flatboats. Weather cold, 
frostv, boisterous at N. W. A fall of snow this night.” This was the 
first expedition under Col. Abercrombie, which landed at Billingsport and 
seemingly returned by the same boats that presumably went down the 
river and waited for them. This expedition to and from Salem lasted 
four days. The next dav, March 2nd, this appears: “Returned from Had- 
donfield, the two Battalions of 42nd and Simcoe’s Rangers and four field 
nieces, three pounders, by the way of Cooper’s Ferry. A fall of snow 
this night. Wind at N. N. W.” Simcoe had not yet been to Salem, 

Stedman. the British historian, in his account of the Revolution pub- 
lished in 1794, evidently quoting Simcoe, said that Lt.-Col. Mawhood em- 
barked March 12, 1778, with the Volunteers (Loyalists) on a foraging 
expedition. He also wrote that he was reinforced by the Queen’s Ran- 
gers, consisting of about 275 infantry rank and file and 30 cavalry, that 
the forage commenced on the 18th of March, and that one Hussar was 
killed on the Quinton-Hancocks Bridge trip. He quotes a letter of Fran- 
cis Dana of the Committee of Congress to Henry Laurens, President of 
Congress, dated February 12, 1778. This letter dramatically describes 
the terrible suffering at Valley Forge. Sick soldiers had to lie on the 
damp earth because there was no straw at hand. Camp transportation 
was performed by men who yoked themselves to little carriages of their 
own making, or else carried wood and provisions on their own backs. 
There was a lamentable scarcity of horses and wagons. A quantity of 
pork had been found in New Jersey, but not one barrel of it had reached 
Valley Forge. These brief extracts will show why “Mad” Anthony Wayne 
was sent over to Salem and Gloucester counties to get horses and cattle. 
General George Weedon’s “Orderly Book” tells of the death of horses and 
scarcity of fodder for them at Valley Forge. 
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John Ladd Howell’s Manuscript Papers Quoted 


John Ladd Howell, who died on his estate near Woodbury in 1785 
after the end of the Revolution, left a rare collection of papers and 
records of the war which, unfortunately, were dissipated a few years 
ago. At that time the writer obtained a great number of letters, orders, 
receipts, etc., of Howell who seems to have been addressed at times as 
Major, or Captain. Judging by the papers at hand he, as early as No- 
vember 15, 1775, made a proposition to the Continental Congress to sup- 
ply rations for the troops then in the barracks of Philadelphia. Another 
paper shows the minutes of a Court Martial held February 15th, 1776, 
by order of Lieut.-Col. Irvine, of which Capt. Harmer was. President. 
Another shows that Howell, on March 1st, 1776, was Deputy Commissary 
of Provisions to the Second Pennsylvania Battalion under Col. Arthur 
St. Clair on marching orders for Canada. Howell seemingly departed 
with the Battalion because there is a bill from Joseph Borden of Borden- 
town, N. J., dated March 5th, for bread and pork delivered to the Bat- 
talion. There is also an inventory, dated July 26, 1776, of sundry officers’ 
baggage taken off the transport “Rebecca and Francis” wrecked on Bri- 
gantine beach. During February and March, 1778, his headquarters 
were at Middletown, Delaware, and Captain Henry Lee was at Dover and 
elsewhere. On February 22nd Howell delivered a beef weighing two 
hundred and fifty pounds estimated weight for the command of “Light 
Horse Harry Lee,” then at Middletown. 

Col. Ephraim Blaine, ancestor of James G. Blaine, Col. Henry Hol- 
lingsworth and other fellow Commissary officers of Howell are mentioned 
in a letter dated February 28, 1778, which shows the collection of eighty- 
five head of cattle and eisht horses then on the way to Valley Forge. 

On March 8rd from the Head of the Elk River, Hollingsworth wrote 
Howell that he had received the thanks of General Washington and the 
Board of War for the services of himself, Capt. Lee and Howell. Lee 
also wrote a highly complimentary letter to Howell. The papers show 
that at the very times the British were foraging in Southern 
New Jersey desperate efforts were being made to save the corn, 
wheat, flour, bread, barrelled beef, pork, etc., etc., from falling into the 
hands of the enemy on the opposite side of the Delaware. An inventory 
dated March 31. 1778, Annapolis, Maryland, shows the following stores 
in the State of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


5510 barrels of flour 2500 bushels corn 
358 « “ bread 17000 wheat 
52 es “beef 1000 sO" OnUn 
563 - “ pork 2041 aa Peer 
140 “ Ma salt 12000 “7 “fish 
6 § “ molasses 
75 +e “ beans 
di “ “cc rum 


While Wayne was in New Jersey, Lee was in Delaware, both heroi- 
cally striving to save the Continental Army at Valley Forge from starva- 
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tion and at the same time making it impossible for the enemy to get food 
in quantity. 

With this stock of provisions on hand one naturally wonders why 
the Grand Army at Valley Forge should be destitute of food. The real 
reason was that horses and wagons were practically unobtainable for the 
long circuitous haul in the winter months. It would seem from the cor- 
respondence of John Ladd Howell that there were some food supplies 
going to Washington even though in insufficient quantities. 

The extreme negligence of the English commanders was just as 
beneficial to America as the skill and patriotism of Washington. A 
nerusal of the English publications concerning “The Detail and Conduct 
of the American War under Generals Gage, Howe, Burgoyne and Admiral 
Howe” will show bv what a slender thread the liberties of America were 
gained. If Lord Howe had blockaded the Chesapeake Bay and Sir Wil- 
liam Howe had sent some of his troops out on the Lancaster road, or had 
taken possession of Red Bank and used it as a base before the arrival 
of Col. Christopher Greene and Donop’s defeat the story of Washington 
at Valley Forge would have been far more pitiful than it was. 


The papers of John Ladd Howell indicate that he was very friendly 
with a great many military men of the period, including Col. Walter 
Stewart, Captain Francis Wade, John Chaloner, Carpenter Wharton, 
Charles Charlton, Solomon Maxwell, Henry Wyncoop, William Bradford, 
Peter Nowland, Charles Stewart, Sol. Gloom, Governor Richard Howell 
of New Jersey, and a host of others, but the main reason for mentioning 
him here is that he was another Gloucester countyman, worthy of being 
remembered but long since forgotten. He was probably related to Jacob 
B. Howell, the clothier General and a business partner of another patriot, 
William Govett, also very much forgotten. He had a distinguished son, 
Col. Joshua Ladd Howell, whose wife and fine family of boys and girls 
made his home at Fancy Hill on the John Ladd tract, the social center 
of Old Gloucester county. Fancy Hill Farm is one of the reputed sites 
of Fort Nassau. lLadd’s Cove, that protected the fleet of Commodore 
Hazlewood and produced toothsome shad for two centuries, belonged to it. 


Members of this familv of Old Gloucester county saw service in the 
Revolution, War of 1812 and the Civil War. Some of them were lawyers, 
physicians and men of prominence. They served their country well, but 
today the name of Howell is practically unknown and rarely heard in 
this section. The romance and history of the family go back to times 
and men that are gone never to be revived except incidentally by the 
tireless digger into historical facts long buried in obscure places. 

The little salute gun tottering on its decrepit wheels in the building 
of the Gloucester County Historical Society, a century ago stood on the 
beautiful lawn of Fancy Hill, long afterwards known as Washington 
Park. It barked goodbve to that famous group of naval heroes of Old 
Gloucester: James B. Cooper, James Lawrence, Benjamin Cooper, Frank- 
lin Davenport Howell, Stephen Decatur and others of the family, who like 
Benjamin B. Howell, John Ladd Howell, 2nd, Paschall Howell and Mickle 
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Whitall, sailed the high seas on merchant ships. Gay old sportsmen of 
the Gloucester County Fox Hunting Club stood reverently around as the 
little cannon spoke its heartfelt throbs of joy and sorrow to friends going 
to and comir~ from distant places. 

Handsome young society belles of Philadelphia, including Ann Lewis, 
who wrote some of the most charming and delightful letters ever penned, 
helped to make Fancy Hill a place better known than any other home 
on the New Jersey banks of the Delaware. Over all, that remarkable 
woman, Ann Blackwood Howell, the wife of Colonel Joshua Ladd Howell, 
was the guardian angel. Fancy Hill deserves a high place in the annals 
of Old Gloucester. 

Brigadier-General Caesar Rodney in an order dated February 20th, 
1778, at Dover, Delaware, ordered Captain Witherspoon to assemble his 
Company at Middletown to act as a guard for cattle and horses to be 
delivered to him from time to time and continue on such duty until he 
received further orders. As it is definitely known that cattle for Valley 
Forge were being collected in the “Eastern Shore” section by Light Horse 
Harry Lee simultaneously with Wayne’s expedition, it is not unlikely 
that General Rodney’s order was intended to also safeguard the cattle 
from Salem county, N. J., if they had been sent across the Delaware 
River. 


Colonel Richard Butler Accompanied General Wayne 


Wayne was fortunate in having with him Colonel Richard Butler of 
Morgan’s riflemen, a hero of Saratoga, who was familiar with the terri- 
tory from Billingsport to Valley Forge. It was his rifle corps together 
with the militia under Col. Joseph Ellis that killed about thirty and cap- 
tured seven of the officers and men of Cornwallis’ army between Glou- 
cester and Haddonfield November 25, 1777. In this engagement one 
Captain and a subaltern officer of the enemy were killed. When the bat- 
tle was nearly over Lafayette joined with Butler and reported the skir- 

uish to General Washington, who recommended Lafayette to Congress 
for an active command, which he immediately received. 

After General Nathaniel Greene left these parts because Cornwallis 
was crossing the Delaware, Colonel Butler went to Gloucester Town and 
attacked the rear of the enemy consisting of 2,000 men under Cornwallis, 
who were protected by the fire of three men of war. This affair lasted 
forty-five minutes and the rear of Colonel Butler was supported by the 
troop of horse under command of Light Horse Harry Lee. Several of 
the enemy were killed in Gloucester, and quite likely others in the boats, 
because the riflemen of Butler were very close to them. Captain Lee 
made Tench Francis a prisoner. 

After the attack on the departing boats of Cornwallis, Butler and Lee 
went to Red Bank and from there to Billingsport, after a march of six- 
teen miles in the night, where Lee took eleven prisoners in the neighbor- 
hood. The garrison at Billingsport, which made a practice of plundering 
the inhabitants, did not sally out to fight Butler’s and Lee’s troops. Lee 
enlisted some young men in his legion. After the return to Valley Forge 
Butler received the thanks of Washington by a letter through Lafayette. 

FRANK H. STEWART. 
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Foraging in Salem County for the British Army 
in Philadelphia by Colonel Mawhood 


and Major Nimcoe 


After the successful return of the foraging expedition for the relief 
of Valley Forge under the Command of Brigadier-General Anthony 
Wayne, Sir William Howe, the British Commander in Philadelphia, sent 
out a similar expedition that resulted in the Hancock’s Bridge massacre 
which, because of its barbarity, excited the indignation of the whole 
country. 


Simeoe, the British Officer Tells of His Participation in the 
Expedition to Salem County 


Major John Graves Simcoe, of the Queen’s Rangers, in his “Journal 
of the Operations” of the corps, gives a detailed account of the Hancock’s 
and Quinton’s Bridge attacks together with a map of each. Simcoe 
relates that the expedition was under the command of Col. Mawhood and 
consisted of the 27th and 46th regiments, the Queen’s Rangers and the 
New Jersey Volunteers, the last named being armed Tories who had en- 
listed under the British. The Queen’s Rangers landed at 3 o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th of March about six miles from Salem, probably near 
Pennsville, and proceeded to seize horses in the neighborhood to mount 
the huzzars of the Rangers who had taken their accoutrements and 
swords with them. They had embarked March 12th, 1778, at Philadelphia. 

Simcoe made a circuit passing over Lambstons Bridge and joined 
forees with Mawhood at Salem near which place the latter had landed. 
The Queen’s Rangers consisted of about 270 rank and file and thirty cav- 
alry. The foraging commenced on March 18th between Alloways and 
Salem Creeks which run somewhat parallel to each other. The local 
militia was posted at Hancock’s Bridge and Quinton’s Bridge which had 
both been removed and were defended by breastworks. Above Quinton’s 
Bridge on Alloways Creek was another bridge called Thompson’s, now 
known as Allowaystown. 

Glass Works was also an old name for Allowaystown where Caspar 
Wistar established the first successful glass industry in America. The 
writer has an old deed signed by him in which he is styled “button 
maker.” 

On March 20th Captain John Barry, at Wilmington, wrote to Wash- 
ington, “The enemy have forty sail vessels up Salem Creek and about 
thirty more on the Delaware abreast of the creek. They have, from the 
best information I can collect, about fifteen hundred men landed and am 
satisfied their intent is for stock and forage. Shall by the earliest oppor- 
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tunity transmit to your Excellency every movement of the enemy I can 
collect.” 

Mawhood and Simcoe, being informed that the militia were assem- 
bled in great numbers at Quinton’s Bridge, made a circuit so as to fall 
in on the road that led from Thompson’s to Quinton’s Bridge with the 
idea of deceiving the militia patrol, that they were aiming at the former 
instead of the latter bridge. They placed a detachment in a public house 
near the road on the Salem Creek side, and the women occupants were 
confined in the cellar. According to Simcoe, the militia to the number 
of about two hundred laid the bridge and passed over it and proceeded 
in two divisions up the road toward the house. After the first division 
had passed, the officer in charge on horseback was wounded and taken 
prisoner. The forward division attempted to return but was flanked by 
the men who sallied from the house and pursued by the mounted Huz- 
zars or cavalrymen. Some of the militia who passed the house were 
taken prisoners and a considerable number were drowned in Alloways 
Creek. The Queen’s Rangers lost one Huzzar. Simcoe said the captured 
mounted officer was a Frenchman. Johnson mentions a French lieutenant 
named Decoe, but does not say he was captured. It has been stated that 
he was a recruiting officer. 

The British returned to Salem apparently leaving the militia still in 
control of Quinton’s and Hancock’s Bridges after the “Affair at Quin- 
ton’s Bridge” March 18, 1778. Simcoe’s statement that a number of mili- 
tiamen were drowned is questionable when compared with the letter of 
Col. Elijah Hand addressed to Col. Mawhood. (See page 23.) 

Simcoe was detailed later by Mawhood to attack the militia at Han- 
cock’s Bridge, reported to number about 400 men. He embarked on board 
flat boats on the night of the 20tH of March and expected to land at an 
inlet seven miles below Alloways Creek, then march by a private road 
to Hancock’s Bridge where another detachment under Major Mitchell 
was to co-operate with Simcoe. By some miscalculation the tide was 
wrong, and Simcoe decided to land on the marshes at the mouth of Allo- 
ways Creek. He had good guides (Tories), who found a landing-place 
and, after a march of two miles through the marshes in mud and water 
up to the men’s knees, arrived at a woods on dry land. They had picked 
up some planks to form bridges over the ditches and were now on the 
only public road that led to Hancock’s Bridge. A footway on the bank 
of the creek led from Hancock’s to Quinton’s Bridge and probably on up 
to Thompson’s. Simcoe described Hancock’s House as a large brick one 
with many store houses around it and some few cottages. Captain Saun- 
ders was detailed to take a small bridge of a dyke that led to Quinton’s 
Bridge, and ambuscade it and cut off the militia if they fled that way. 
Captain Dunlop was sent to the rear of Hancock’s dwelling with direc- 
tions to force, occupy and barricade it as it commanded the passage of 
the bridge which it faced. 

The British supposed the house held militia officers and after bay- 
oneting two sentinels (Simcoe wrote of having “proper guides” which was 
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a veiled allusion to Tories) the house was forced in, both front and rear 
simultaneously, and the two groups in the darkness nearly attacked each 
other. The surprise was complete and if Simcoe’s journal is correct, 
not a single sleeping occupant escaped. He estimated them to number 
between twenty and thirty. 

Hancock and his brother were both murdered and also a “friend of 
Government” a prisoner in the hands of the militia. Simcoe was inform- 
ed that the old gentleman Hancock did not live at the house while the 
militia occupied the bridge, but it seems that he returned to sleep at 
night. Six more militia men on patrol duty down the creek were pursued 
by the Huzzars under Lieut. Whitlock and on their refusal to surrender 
were killed. The seventh man escaped. There being no more to murder 
or surprise, the bridge was laid across the creek and while the Queen’s 
Rangers were forming to pass the creek some light horse of the militia 
appeared but Lt.-Col. Mitchell, who found his men enthusiastic over the 
bloody massacre and had been proposing to march up to Quinton’s 
Bridge, agreed with Simcoe that it was best to return to Salem. 

Col. Mawhood in public orders “returned his best thanks to Major 
Simcoe and his corps for their spirited and good conduct in his surprise 
of the rebel posts.” 

Two days later the Queen’s Rangers patrolled to Thompson’s Bridge 
where the militia posted there “alarmed at the approach of a cow the 
night before, fired at it, wounded it and then fled; they also abandoned 
Quinton’s Bridge and returned to a creek sixteen miles from Alloways 
Creek.” This attempt to belittle the local militia is probably not the 
whole truth. 

“Major Simcoe making a patrol with the Huzzars took a circuit 
towards the rear of one of the parties sent out to protect the foragers, a 
party of the enemy who had been watching them two whole davs, and 
unluckily, the forage being completed the detachment had just left its 
ground and was moving off; the enemy doing the like met the patrol, 
were pursued and escaped by the passage which the foragers had just 
left open.” 

A continuation of Simcoe’s narrative says “only one was taken, 
being pursued into a bog which the Huzzars attempted in vain to cross 
and were much mortified to see above a dozen of the enemy, who had 
passed around in safety within a few yards; they consisted of all the 
field officers ard committee men of the district. The prisoner was their 
adjutant. The enemy, who were assembled at Cohansey, might easily 
have been surprised, but Col. Mawhood judged that having completed his 
forage with such success, his business was to return, which he effected.” 

“The troops embarked without any accident and sailed for Philadel- 
phia. The horses were given back to the inhabitants or paid for. On 
the passage, the ships waiting for the tide, Major Simcoe had an oppor- 
tunity of landing at Billingsport where Major Van Dyke’s corps (New 
Jersey Volunteers) was stationed and examining it, they arrived at 
‘Philadelphia March 31st.” 
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Colonel Mawhood Threatens the Militia of Salem County 


“Colonel Mawhood, commanding a detachment of the British army 
at Salem, induced by motives of humanity, proposes to the militia at 
Quinton’s bridge and the neighborhood, as well officers as private men, 
to lay down their arms and depart, each man to his own home. On that 
condition, he solemnly promised to re-embark his troops without delay, 
doing no further damage to the country; and he will cause his commis- 
saries to pay for the cattle, hay and corn, that have been taken, in 
sterling money. 

“Tf, on the contrary, the militia should be so far deluded, and blind 
to their true interest and happiness, he will put the arms which he has 
brought with him into the hands of the people well affected, called 
Tories, and will attack all such of the militia as remain in arms, burn 
and destroy their houses, and other property, and reduce them, their 
unfortunate wives and children, to beggary and distress; and to convince 
them that these are not vain threats, he has subjoined a list of the 
names of such as will be the first objects to feel the vengeance of the 
British nation. 

“Given under my hand, at Headquarters, at Salem, 21st day of 
March, 1778. 

C. Mawhood, Colonel.” 

“Edward Keasbey, Thomas Sinnickson, Samuel Dick, Whitten Cripps, 
Ebenezer Howell, Edward Hall, John Rowan, Thomas Thompson, George 
Trenchard, Elijah Cattle, Andrew Sinnickson, Nicholas Keen, Jacob Huf- 
ty, Benjamin Holmes, William Shute, Anthony Sharp, Abner Penton.” 


These men were all officers of the Salem County Militia with the 
possible exception of Jacob Hufty, who is listed as a private by Stryker. 
If he were onlv a private he must have performed some unusual deed 
to acquire fame by means of the mind-poisoned pen of Colonel Mawhood. 

To the savage ultimatum of Mawhood, Colonel Hand sent a dignified 
reply which in the face of what had already happened probably made the 
“humane” yet bloodthirsty Mawhood feel ashamed of himself. 


Colonel Hand’s Reply To Colonel Mawhood 
Sir, 

“T have been favored with what you say humanity has induced you 
to propose. It would have given me much pleasure to have found that 
humanity had been the line of conduct to your troops since you came to 
Salem. Not only denying quarters, but butchering our men who surren- 
dered themselves prisoners in the skirmish at Quinton’s Bridge last 
Thursday, and bayonetting yesterday morning at Hancock’s Bridge, in the 
most cruel manner in cold blood, men who were taken by surprise, in a 
situation in which they neither could nor did attempt to make any resist- 
ance, and some of whom were not fighting men; are instances too shock- 
ing for me to relate. and I hope for you to hear. The brave are very 
generous and humane. After expressing your sentiments of humanity, 
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you proceed to make a request which I think you would despise us if we 
complied with. Your proposal, that we should lay down our arms, we 
absolutely reject.” 

“We have taken them up to maintain rights which are dearer to us 
than our lives, and will not lay them down, ’till either success has 
crowned our cause with victory, or like many ancient worthies contend- 
ing for liberty, we meet with an honorable death. You mention that if 
we reject your proposal, you will put arms into the hands of the Tories 
against us; we have no objection to the measure, for it would be a very 
good one to fill our arsenals with arms. Your threats to wantonly burn 
and destroy our houses and other property, and reduce our wives and 
children to beggary and distress, is a sentiment which my humanity 
almost forbids me only to recite, and induces me to imagine I am reading 
the cruel order of a barbarous Attila, and not of a Gentleman, brave, gen- 
erous and polished with a genteel European education.” 

“To wantonly destroy, will injure your cause more than ours—it 
will increase your enemies and our army. To destine to destruction the 
property of our most distinguished men, as you have done in your pro- 
posals, is, in my opinion, unworthy a generous foe; and more like a ran- 
corous feud between two contending Barons, than a war carried on by 
one of the greatest powers on earth, against a people nobly struggling 
for liberty; a line of honour would mark out that these men should 
share the fate of their country. If your arms should be crowned with 
victory, which God forbid, they and their property will be entirely at 
the disposal of your Sovereign. The loss of their property, while their 
persons are out of your power, will only make them desperate and, as 
I said before, increase your foes and our army; and retaliation upon 
Tories and their property is not entirely out of our power. Be assured 
that these are the sentiments and determined resolution, not of myself 
only, but of all the officers and privates under me.” 

“My prayer is, Sir, that this answer may reach vou in health and 
great happiness.” 

“Given at Head-Quarters, at Quinton’s Bridge, the twenty-second 
day of March, 1778.” 

ELIJAH HAND, Colonel. 
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The Following Letters Were Furnished by the Library of Congress 
and are Published in Full for the First Time 


To C. Mawhood, Colonel. 


Cols. Hand and Holmes’ Report of the Depredations 
Sent to Governor Livingsten 


Glass Works, Salem County, March 21st, 1778. 
Worthy Sir: 
“These with our respects and would earnestly inform and recommend 
to your Excellency’s notice the suffering state of our counties, viz., on 
Tuesday last a large number of the enemy landed at Salem Town as near 
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as we can learn about or between two or three thousand and are advanc- 
ing into the Country and plundering very fast; we have had two or three 
skirmishes with them and have lost on our side as near as we can yet 
learn about twelve killed and near forty taken prisoners; the loss on the 
enemy’s side we cannot as yet positively learn, however, we are well 
assured we have killed some of them.” 

“We have made our stand on Alloways Creek the lower side at Han- 
cock’s, Quinton’s or Thomson’s Bridges, but last night the enemy landed 
out of their boats below all the aforesaid bridges and surrounded our 
guard at Hancock’s Bridge and took and killed almost all of them which 
is a part of the aforesaid loss, and we fear they will advance over all 
these lower counties (as we find our numbers at present are not large 
enough to make a proper stand against them) except you Sir by some 
means can help us to some relief which we desire you to do either by 
sending down some Militia or if that cannot well be done we desire you to 
inform General Washington of our necessity of some of the continental 
forces to assist us at this time and desire you Sir to use your influence 
with him to send some forces to our relief—we are under a disadvantage 
at present for want of field pieces and should be glad if we could be 
furnished with four or five of them by some means as soon as possible.” 

We are Sir your most obedient servants 

Signed Elijah Hand, Col. 
Govr. Livingston Benj. Holme, Col. 


The Military and Civil Officers of Salem and Cumberland Counties 
Appeal to Governor Livingston 


“To his excellency William Livingston Esq. governor, captain, gen- 
eral-and commander-in-chief in and over the state of New Jersey and 
territories thereunto belonging in America, chancellor and ordinary in the 
same, the humble petition of the officers, civil and military, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed therewith.” 

“That a large detachment of the British army a few weeks ago made 
an invasion into the lower counties of this state on Delaware, and plun- 
dered a few of the inhabitants. That at present a larger detachment are 
invading them a second time. That the enemy in this second incursion 
have, as we have been creditably informed, by the express orders of 
Colonel Mawhood, the commanding officer, bayonetted and butchered in 
the most inhuman manner a number of militia who have unfortunately 
fallen into their hands. That Colonel Mawhood immediately after the 
massacre in open letters sent to both officers and privates by a flag had 
the effrontery to insult us with a demand that we should lay down our 
arms and if not, threaten to burn, destroy and lay the whole country 
waste and more especially the property of a number of our most distin- 
guished men whom he named. That he has since actually put his threat 
into execution in one instance by burning one of the finest dwelling 
houses in Salem County, and all the other buildings on the same farm, 
the property of Colonel Benjamin Holme. That plunder, rapine and 
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devastation in the most fertile and populous part of these counties widely 
marked their footsteps wherever they go. That they are spreading dis- 
affection. They are using every possible means to corrupt the minds of 
the people; they are publicly vending their goods to people who within 
their lines have so little virtue as to purchase from them.” 


“That we are in no state of defence. That we are so exposed by 
reason of our situation that some of our officers civil and military have 
moved out of these counties for safety. That our militia during the last 
winter have been so fatigued out by repeated calls and continual service, 
and disaffection is now so widely diffused, that very few can be called 
out, in some places none. That we have no troops of light horse regu- 
larly embodied; there is a scarcity of small arms among us and no field 
pieces. That in these two incursions we have very sensibly felt the want 
of field pieces and artillery-men. That the number of us assembled is 
so small that though we should use the greatest conduct and bravery we 
could only provoke not injure our enemy.” 


“That the extent of our country is so great, that our small number 
of men fatigued out, indifferently armed and without field pieces cannot 
defend it. That as Delaware runs along these counties we are liable to 
be attacked in numberless places. That the acquisition of these counties 
would be of great advantage to the enemy. That they could nearly main- 
tain their whole army a campaign by the plunder, forage and assistance 
they could draw from them. That although the United States might not 
need them, yet it might perhaps be advisable to defend them to prevent 
the advantage the enemy might receive from them. That our riches and 
former virtue make us a prey to an enemy “whose tender mercies are 
eruelties.”’ That, in short, our situation is beyond description deplorable. 
That the powers civil and military are daily relaxing and disaffection 
prevailing. That we can neither stay at our houses nor go out nor come 
in with safety. That we can neither plough, plant, sow, reap nor gather. 
That we are fast falling into poverty, distress and into the hands of our 
enemy. That unless there can be sent to our relief and assistance a 
sufficient body of standing troops, we must be under the disagreeable 
necessity of leaving the country to the enemy and removing ourselves 
and family to distant places for safety. That although the present de- 
tachment may be fled and gone before the relief reach us, yet a body of 
troops are necessary for our protection as long as the enemy possesses 
Philadelphia and that these are the sentiments not only of us the sub- 
scribers but of all the rest of the officers civil and military and other 
good subjects of this state in these counties.” 


“Your humble petitioners have set forth these few hints containing 
not the half of their distress and misery do humbly pray your Excellency 
to take the premises into consideration and give your humble petitioners 
just relief therein as to your Excellency shall seem meet—and your 
humble petitioners shall ever pray.” 


Dated at Roadstown in Cumberland March 28, 1778 and signed. 
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Civil Officers _ Military Officers . 


Joseph Newcomb Elijah Hand 
Joel Fithian Benjamin Holme 
Samuel Leake Silas Newcomb 
Ephraim Mills Abijah Holme 
Nathan Leek Samuel Ogden 
John Holmes Thomas Ewing 
Providence Ludlam Edward Hall 
John Peck Daniel Maskell . 
Jonathan Bowen Henry Sparks 
A-s Sayre Rich. Patterson 
Ebenezer Howell Enos Seely 


Jonathan Elmer 


Governor Livingston Sends the Petition of March 28th 
to General Washington at Valley Forge 


Princeton, 9th April, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 


“Since I had the honour of writing to your Excellency on the 4th 
instant, I received a petition from several respectable inhabitants of 
some of the lower counties in this state, a copy of which I enclose you. 
As it is impossible for me, considering the state of our Militia, to afford 
them any effectual relief, I thought it proper to make your Excellency 
acquainted with their unhappy condition, that if possible you might order 
them some additional troops as might induce the well affected to repair 
to, which would be a means of collecting a larger body of Militia than is 
likely to be raised any other way. If however your Excellency should think 
the measure improper, I shall not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to the 
impracticability of carrying it into execution consistent with your own 
situation. At all events I thought it my duty to lay the state of these 
counties before you, which I believe is described in its true colors, and 
without any exaggeration.” 


“T also transmit to your Excellency Col. Mawhood’s summons to Col. 
Hand, with the answer of the latter, and a number of prisoners shah 
to the enclosed list.” 


“T had a conference with Col. Moyland on the subject of the light 
horse being sent to recruit in the counties below. The Colonel seems to 
think them unfit for service. Indeed I believe most of them incapable of 
any considerable duty. But I also think they would fare so much better in 
those parts as would be a full equivalent for their additional fatigue, not 
to say that 1 doubt much whether the service they would be obliged to 
do with the same fare, would injure them more than their being on full 
gallop whenever they are mounted here. The men are enough to ruin 
all the horses in the country; and unless they are severely punished for 
their unmerciful treatment of those generous animals I question whether 
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the horses will be in better cups a month hence than they are at present. 
I am with great respect” 


Your Excellency’s most humble servant 
His Excellency Wil. Livington 


General Washington 

“P. S. Bankson went from home to headquarters the 29th of March the 
very day I employed a man to watch him. 

The prisoners above mentioned will set off today.” 


Letter of Col. Israel Shreve of the New Jersey Continental 
Line to General Washington 


. Haddonfield March 28, 1778. 

“The Governor desired me to join Col. Ellis and wait at this post 
until he could collect a body of militia; we have now one hundred and 
seventy foot, twenty horse and thirty-five artillery with two iron three 
pounders, besides my own Regiment—the last accounts from Salem by 
three deserters and several other persons were that four regiments com- 
manded by Col. Mawhood, consisting of between one thousand and twelve 
hundred were at that place; the Militia to the number of three hundred 
were at Roads Town thirteen miles below Salem; all the county on the 
River between that post and this place, forty-five miles, is open to the 
ravage of the Enemy—the tories to the number of one hundred and fifty 
are in arms fortifying at Billingsport with the assistance of some ma- 
rines; a great number of disaffected inhabitants are trading with the 
enemy. Yesterday, sixty tories and marines commanded by one Cox, 
went to Swedesboro, took Lieut. Lloyd of the fourth Regiment, Jersey, 
with two recruits, plundered the house of Capt. Brown in a shocking 
manner, stripped his wife and children, carried off or destroyed every- 
thing in the house. Several other houses shared the same fate. Every 
civil and military officer is forced to fly from home; many have been 
taken by the tories and carried off to the city. Three days ago, three 
of the militia took a covered wagon and three horses with baggage and 
stores belonging to Daniel Cozens a Tory Captain; yesterday Col. Ellis 
with a small party of horse took a certain David Chew one of the tory 
gang; he acknowledges he has borne arms against the States; they also 
took some marketing going to the enemy, but the owner fled; Captain 
Cumming has just returned from a scout, took a wagon and two horses 
at a landing; no person will own the wagon. I have ordered these things 
sold for the use of the captors.” 


“This country is in a miserable situation, the inhabitants afraid of 
every person they see. If marketing is found in any house the whole 
family, even little children, will deny the owners, nor pretend to know 
anything about it. If your Excellency could spare part or all of the Bri- 
gade it would enable us to quell the tories and collect a considerable 
quantity of provisions which otherwise, I fear, will fall into the hands of 
the enemy as it is collected in places near the River for that purpose; 
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the Enemy have already collected a great quantity of provisions and for- 
age in Salem County. We shall do everything in our power to protect 
the virtuous inhabitants and suppress the tories; we have a negro man 
confined as a spy, as I believe it will appear he went to Philadelphia to 
give intelligence of my crossing the Delaware. I desire your Excel- 
lency’s directions concerning the tryal of this spy and those of the 
inhabitants taken in arms against the States, as some examples seem 
highly necessary in this place, but I am too prolix and have only to say 
that a general defection prevails in many places, that from the situation 
of Haddonfield it must be in our possession or least it be the case with 
the lower counties—that the force here is too small for the purpose, 
scarcely enough to prevent surprise when large scouts are out. 

I would wish to march to Cumberland as many things are there to 
be had if the Enemy were terrified from thence, which I hope to effect 
when the militia comes in to secure this post and by a junction with me 
make me responsible in numbers. If your Excellency has orders I should 
be happy to receive them and I am your 

Excellency’s very Humble Servant,” 


Israel Shreve Col. 


“N. B. As the tories have fallen in with our parties I hope I shall stop 
their trade of catching officers for whom they get a reward according to 
the rank of the prisoners. Ammunition is wanted for the Militia as they 
are not furnished for common duty—they cannot be supplied from the 
State; therefore I shall find a wagon to receive it from the stores in camp 
and beg your Excellency’s order to obtain ine 

Captain Cumming was John Noble Cumming, one of the true heroic 
characters of the Revolution as is shown by several of his letters pos- 
sessed by the writer. Daniel Cozens was a well-to-do citizen of Glouces- 
ter County who induced a number of his neighbors to enlist with him 
and go to Philadelphia. He was sent over to the fort at Billingsport 
in March, 1778, and had command there for a short time. According to 
the book, The Loyalists of New Jersey, published by the New Jersey 
Historical Society, he went to Canada, leaving his family behind, where 
he received a pension and half pay as a Captain in the Second New Jer- 
sey Volunteers. His property here was confiscated. He was, without a 
doubt, closely related to militia Captain John Cozens, who was captured 
by the Gloucester County Tories in March, 1778, and sent to Long Island 
as a prisoner of war. 

Captain John Cox also had his property confiscated and likewise 
went to Canada when he received his “reward” from England for his 
lost property. David Chew was let off with a fine of 300 pounds. Bate- 
man Lloyd of Salem County was sent to the prison camp at Long Island, 
also Lieut. Aaron Chew. Captain Robert Brown became a Lieutenant 
Colonel in 1779. 
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Governor Livingston Made a Report to Congress Concerning 
Merciless Treatment by the Enemy 


Governor William Livingston on June 4, 1778, sent to Continental 
Congress four affidavits regarding the enemy’s treatment of the people at 
Hancock’s Bridge. They were referred to the committee appointed to 
prepare a manifesto on the conduct of the enemy and it was “Ordered 
that the said committee proceed with all dispatch in the business com- 
mitted to them and publish such facts relative to the conduct of the 
enemy as they may have collected and have come to them well authen- 
ticated.”’ 

Another letter of June 15th from Governor Livingston regarding the 
conduct of the enemy was read in Congress on June 19th and it was also 
referred to the same committee. 

Simcoe was captured in Northern New Jersey October 2, 1779, and 
so great was the feeling against him that Governor Livingston warned 
the patriots against improper treatment of him as a prisoner of war. On 
the 28th he was paroled to Bordentown where he lodged in a tavern. 

On November 10th Simcoe wrote a letter from the Burlington Jail 
where he was confined as a matter of retaliation for the unkind treatment 
of some patriots in New York. Light Horse Harry Lee, who was then 
in the neighborhood of Monmouth had some correspondence with him and 
tried his best to befriend him. He was finally exchanged on Decem- 
ber 27th. 

Simcoe was termed one of the best officers in the British Army by 
Lee in his memoirs, He was captured with Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
eventually became Governor General of Canada. 

Mawhood was also a distinguished officer and participated in the 


Battle of Princeton. 
FRANK H. STEWART 
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